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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 14, 1837. 
Green Crops as a Manure. 


The question has been sometimes asked, “ why green 
crops are v 


itude th. i} ean setur 
yud of plant, or magnituce of the growth, it can return 


Juable as a manure, since whatever may be the 


to . . . 
nerve supposes that the nourishinent is already in the 


arth, and might as well be applied directly to the 


awth of the crop itself, as to the one which shall be }; 


.ened in for amanure ;—or in other words thatiwhere the 
eon crop is buckwheat, fullowed by winter grain, the 
a inight as well derive its nourishment direct from 
he eurth as to give the farmer the trouble of sowing, 
growing, and then ploughing in the buckwheat which is 
wstuned to furnesh it. 
Viere are two sources of fallacy in this reasoning, 
cu it may be well to point out; thoug! it would 
som hardly necessary in a country where clover as a 
n crop, and a preparative for wheat, is in so genera) 
, that ‘- one can fuil to perceive its benefits, The 
ent souree of error is to be found in the supposition that 
sants derive all their nourishment from the earth ; and | 
scvond, ig, that matter which has onee passed through 
vrocess of vegetable organization, is no better adap. 
‘to the nutrition of plants, than that which has never 
» submitted to such an action, both which suppositions 
is believed are contrary to the fact. 
Pants do not derive all their nourishment from the 
tril); on the contrary, much of it is derived from the 
I'he ingredients that enter intothe form :tion of plants 


» very few and simple. The chief of them wre car- 


, hydrogen, and oxygen ; and in some few nitrogen |! 


sitll quantities, It is the various combination of 


these few principles that constitute the interminable of 
rectables ond vegetable products we witness. It is true 
iat inmost pl nt« traees of the earth and metals, such v6 

hash, so wie, magnesia, silex, alumine, sulphur, 
puospliory nganese and muriatic acid, are oc. 
casionally fort they are rarely to be considered as 
toustituent parts of the plant, their presence is accidental, 


nnd they contribute in uo way to the nutrition of the ve- 
gelable. Ot the substances mentioned above, the one 
which contributes most to vegetable growth, constituting 
almost entirely the frame-work of the plant, is carbon. 
.0i8 iidispensuble article ean only be made available by 
tnyersion irte gas, in which state it combines with wa- 
wt and is taken up by the roote, or is absorbed by the leaves 
The presence of carbonic gas is 
‘Wispensuble to vegetation ; in germination it is absorbed 
ty the seed ; in the young and tender plants by the root 
principally, as Seunebier proved that young leaves de- 
timpased less carbonic acid in proportion than leaves of 
full size, and of the latter a thousand experiments have 
‘own that one of the mest important functions is the 
providing the adequate supply of carbon, without which 
‘getation cannot exist. The hydrogen and the oxygen 
“mainly provided in the same way, that is, from the 
“mosphere aurrounding the plants. 
| But we are not left to the uncertainty which sometimes 
| “tends vegetable analysis by chemical means, Evi 
tcnce which ean be understood by all, has been furnished 
® evundance. The ease of Van Helmont and his wil- 


cirectly trom the air. 
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che soil no more than it takes from it.” The query 




















low is probably familiar to most, and is perfectly conclu- 
sive, as to the fact that plants do not derive all their nour. 
ishment from the earth. Planted in a ¢lose lead box ; 
both the earth put in,and the plant itselcaretully weighed; 
watered only with distilled water, it was found after seve. 
ral years of vigorous growth that the willow had gained 
svine two hundred pounds in weight, while the earth in 
the box had lost but a few ounces. Distilling water docs 
, not entirely free it from all earthly sults, but the quantity 





left is scarcely perceptible by the nicest analysis, and of 
, course the nutriment received by this tree must have 
been mostly furnished by the leaves, the juices necessary 
for its appropriation being furnished by action of the 
/roots. In addition to this experiment, there are some 
| plants, such as the common ‘ live forever’ of our gardens, 
_which will grow for a long time when totally separated 
| from the roots, The eastern plant called by the Chinese 
| ‘life everlasting,’ is so tenacious of vitality, that it is used 
for forming festoons, on the walls of rooms, curtains, &c., 
where plants in any other form could not be permitted, 
,and here it grows, and flourishes, and blossoms for 
| months, living as it clearly must wholly on air, There 
therefore can be no reasonable doubt that plants return 
tu the soil, if ploughed in when in full vigor, more than 
they take from it, and that in this respect green crops 
are eminently beneficial, 

It is we think, no less true that plants when decom. 
posed are more readily cenvertibie into new plants, than 
matter wh.ch has yet te undergo the first processes of 
organization. ‘Te decomposed matter contains precisely 
the ingredients, and nearly in the same proportions, re. 
quired by the grewing plant, and of course is taken up 
with a facility which would be impossible, were any 
processes of preparation necessary, ‘This is further 
evident from the nature of mould, or that great reservoir 
of nature’s manure provided to assist the growth of 
plants. All plants when dead, are more or less readily 
decomposed, and when all the parts of a plant have un. 
dergone this change, there is produced a residuum, of a 
brown color, carthy in its appearance, and which is cal- 
fle. mould. It is to this substance mixed with the other 
| eartins, that land owes its fertility, as without its pres. 
| ence, or principles analagovs to it, al) soils would clear- 
i ly be sterile. 














| Nowhere can the formation of mould, or of earth 
| suitable for the growth of plants be more clearly seen 
than in the islands of the South Pucitic, where a single 
cluster ef islands, the whole process is at once brought 
before the eye, First is the coral reef’ rising to the level 
of the sea, the millions of worms that have raised the 
stupendous structure from unfathomable depths perish 
ing as they gradually becume exposed and leaving at 
last a rough and porus rock above the highest tides. 
Then come the sea fowl], or other birds, bringing the 
seeds of plants with them, or the germs are floated from 
other islands. Svon the rock is covered with lichens and 
mosses which grow, and decay, and mix with the finer 
particles of the rock decemposing under the action of the 
atinosphere. More perfect, and higher organized plants 
now take root, and the process goes on until they become 
the habitations of man, and are covered with groves of 
the palin,the plantain,and thebread fruit. Thus in all cases 
the lower degrees of organization prepare the way for the 
higher, the lichens and the mosses for the cereal grains 
and the grasses, these are converted into anima! flesh by 
the action of organized vitality, and this in its turn is 
made subservient to the growth and nutrition of man, 
It is as absurd to suppose that plants will not flourish better 
when their food is presented to them in an already par. 
tailly organized state, as it would be to imagine that 
man would derive his nourishment easicr by going back 
to first principles, and licking the dust fora livelihood, 
instead of feeding on the organized pork chop, mutton 
cutlet,, or luscious beefsteak. 

The process of turning in green crops as a method of 


other and more valuable crops, appears then to be well 
founded on scientific principle, and where the praetice 
his been followed the results have bven sufficient to justi. 
fy any reasonable expectations that} might have been 
formed from it. Farmeis well know that where crops are 
allowed to manure their seed, and are then taken off, 
what they can return to the soil is but comparatively a 
trifle to what it is when the same crop is ploughed ia 
green. ‘They know too that a succession of ripened erops, 
no matter what they may be, will exhaust the most fer. 
tile soils in time, and leave them unfit for cultivation. 
This is the cave at present with a large portion of the 
Southern States, Continual cropping, without the re- 
lief afforded by green crops, has in many places reduced 
the average product of wheat to six or eight bushels per 

acre, aud that of corn to ten or fifteen. On the other 
hand, Dutchess, one of the best farming counties in the 

United States, has been made what it is, and mostly 
within the last forty years, by the praetice of alternating 
green crops with grain ones. In Dutchess as in western 

New York, clover is the favorite plant, and this with 

plaster will in ordinary cases produce the desired effect 
of enriching the soil as well as furnish fine crops of 
grain. We have an impression, however, and some ex- 

periments would seein to justify the opinion, that where 

an immediate effect is required, it can be more speedily 

produced by buckwheat than by any other green crop. 

If a piece of land is to be sown with wheat in the fall, 

there is no time to renovate the land by clover; but two 

or three growths of buckwheat may be turned in, each 

improved in growth by the others, and furnishing a mass 

of manure or mould by its decomposition greater than 

could be obtained in any other way. To do this effectu- 

ally, the buckwheat should be crushed down with a 

heavy roller just as it is beginning to blow; carefully 

ploughed the same way it is rolled, which will put the 

buckwheat well under, and produce immediate fermenta- 

tion and decomposition ; the surface levelled with a light 

harrow and again sown with the same kind of seed; and 

by commencing at a proper season, the operation may be 

repeated once urtwice if desirable. 


Ploughing in green crops is in fact only an improved 
metiod of hastening the process pursued by nature her- 
self in the renovation of exhausted soils. By ploughing 
in a heavy growth of clover, buckwheat, or other green 
substances, we return as much to the soil in a single year, 
as it would otherwise receive in many ; and hence the 
practice of allowing lands to rest for a number of years 
after a series of cropping, as was once deemed necessary 
in England and in this country, bas been done away by 
every enlightened agriculturist in both. 


Crossing the Short Horn and Devon. 
The opinion has for several years pretty extensively 
prevailed, and experiments seemed to have afforded a 
justification of such belief, that no cross could improve 
the Short Horns or render them as a whole more perfect; 
but a Mr. Bolton in the British Farmers’ Magazine, has 
published a paper giving the results ‘of several years 
practical experience” of himself and some of his friends, 
from which it appears that for the use of the dairy, and 
he imagines for ease of fattenning, a cross of the Im- 
proved Durham er Short Horn with the Devon gives 
animals preferable to eitho:ftaken alone. To produce the 
most favorable results, Mr. Bolton prefers that the bull 
should by a Short Horn and the cow a Devon, rather 
than to cross with a Devon bull and Short Horn cow. 
Mr. Bolfon eays—* 1 have seen many, many excellent 
beasts bred from improved Short Horn bulls, and Long 
Horned cows, and I never knew any of these bulls put 
to any cow where the produce was not superior to the 
dam. But the cross which I advocate, and with which 
I am best acquainted, is that with the Devon cow. I 





| have uniformly remarked that each succeeding cross was 


attended with a proportionate improvement in size, quali. 

















fertilizing soils, and preparing them for the production of 


ty of flesh, and aptitude to fatten; in every instance 
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have they shown thomeeives superior milkers, and stand 
to the pail till within six or eight weeks of calving, and 
esvbral instances huve come under my knowledge, where 
they have never been dry since they first calved. And 
ao highly prized aro they as milkers that a friend of mine, 
who hired out dairies, informed me that the dairymen gave 
him nearly £2 per cow, or about 8 dollars, per year, 
more for the half and three quarter breeds, than they 
would for cows of any other breed.” 

As a proof of the capabilities of this cross for fattening, 
Mr. Bolton gives an instance of a two year old heifer of 
his, of the second cross. She had a dead calf about six 
weeks before Christmas, was dried on the 17th of Janua 
ry, and killed on the 10th of June. Her live weight on 
the 17:h of January was 840 pounds; on the 8th of June 
1232 pounds;— increase in 140 days, 392 pounds. Her 
rough tallow was 98 pounds. Fattened on roots and 
hay; and she never had any oil cable. 

It has been a serious odjection to many, that however 
perfect ia form and aptitude to fatten tne Short ilorns 
were, they lad the reputation, whether justly or not, of 
failing as milkers ; and if a cross of these five animals 
with the Devon, a very superior breed by themsclves, 
will do away this objection, and from what we have seen, 
we are inclined to believe it will, a very great point will 
be gained Of one thing we are very well assured, and 
t':at is, no one who introduces either or both these breeds 
of cattle on his farm will have cause to regret the trifling 
cost or inconvenience the procuring them may have cost 
lam, 





A New School Book. 

* Tne Farmer's Scnoot Book, Designed as a Reading 
Book in Common Schools; By J. Orvitse Tayor.” 
This is a very’good book,—not perfect perhaps—not as 

good as Mr. Taylor himself could now give us as the re. | 

sult of a second effort-—but still better than anything 
cise yet offered the public for the purpose intended,- -that 
of a Common School book. 

Mr. ‘Taylor in his little volume has given us an epi- 
tome of the science of agriculture, well edapted to inter- 
est and instruct; and had a work of this class been in- 
truduced into our scliools ten years ago, we doubt not thi 
honorable occupation of the firmer would have been 
looked upon in a diff rent light froin what it now is, a» 


well as been better understood, First principles are ail 











that can be developed in such a work, and these are pre- 
cisely the things best caleul ted to mike a permanent im- 
piossion on the youthful mind, and turnish matter for 
rcfiection and comp risen, when the details are to be car- 
nied out in the practic ) oper tions of life. 

We hive given our opinion at some length in some 
late numbers of the Farmer, of the kind of education 
which should be furnished the people,—which is the best 
udupted fo theireircumstanecs, and which their wants de. 
mand, and works of the 


——— 


kind we are now noticing 
are Calculated, and intended, to reanove one of the de. 


fects im our common modes of instruction, which we 
there pointed out. When the Spartin King was asked 
“whet things he thought most proper for boys te learn,” 
he replied, © Those things they expect to do when they 
ace men,” With a pepulation of which at least throc. 
fourtiis are farmers, and int nded to be farmers, what 
have we hitherto done to prepare the young for the du- 
tics and business of their future Life? The mechanic 


spends his years in acquiring a trade,--the prolessions 


called in courtesy tie libero] ones, demand yeurs of | 


etudy for their com) te icquisition; while the farmer,the 
man whose skill end |] bor keeps all the rest alive, is ex. 
pected to understund his business as it were by instinet, 
he is supposed to be born as it were with all the know] 
edge which the cultivation of the sci] requires. This 
most absurd notios our farmers are just beginning to dis. 





cover is incorrect. ‘They are beginning to feel and on 
Geratand that in no depariment of life 1s knowledy 


e nmiore 
necessary of profit. dle, than in that of farming 3 and the 


appearance ot Mr. Taylor's book we consider a decisive 


proof that a knowledge of this want, will lead to proper 


remedies, Boys intended for firmers, should not be left 








to grow up in ignorance of the elementary principles 
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that should guide them in the practical business of life ; 
or left to gather their knowledge as they may, from the 
crude opinions, and obsolete practices of a former gene. 
ration. It has been but a comparatively short time, since 
chemistry, one of the most important of the sciences, 
has become the handmaid of agriculture, and is,continu.- 
ally throwing new lights on many of the great processes 
of nature most interesting and valuable to the farmer. 
We know of nothing better calculated to fix the at. 
tention and excite the curiosity of the young and inquir. 


ing mind, than the elementary principles, and instruc. | 


tive results of the natural sciences. 
the waters in which they play or swim; the soil in which 


they delve; the green branches of the woodlands, the | 


grass scarcely impressed by their flying feet; the swect 
flowers gathered by their young hands, and even thie 
pebbles used in their playful sports, are all full of interest 


to the young irquirer, and may, in the hands of a skill. | 
ful instructor, be made the vehicle of useful, and never. | 


to-be.forgotten, lessons of truth. 


It appears te us, that thisisa kind of education on | 
which farmers should insist for their sons; and which || 
every teacher of common schoo!s sliould, and must event. | 


ually be qualified to give, or be deemed incompetent and 
unworthy. We do not underrate the longuages—we do 
not undervalue the abstract sciences—but it is our candid 
opinion that the study of Chaptal or Davy by the young 
farmer, or even a full understanding of Mr. Taylor's 
little book, will do more to benefit the community imter- 
ested in agriculture, and properly qualify the boy for a 
good citizen and successful firmer, than the most com. 
plete knowledge of Latin ciussics, or Newton’s Princi 
pla, 

It is not our intention to review Mr. Taylor's book ; 
to state either its excellencies or defects; since as it is 
professedly,in the moin, a compilition from other author 


itics, these would belong to others rather than to him, | 


There are some omissions which we trust Mr, Taylor 
will correet in another edition, as they would in our 
opinion add materially to the value of the work for its 
intended 


purpose, The circulation of the sap in plants 


deserved the elucid ition of a chapter; and in treating of 


of the diseases of horses, the scours, which at the pres. | 
‘nt time isso prevalent and so fatal, is entirely omitted, | 


Bat its most serious defict us a sclicol book, is the want 
of proper questions on each chapter, or section, the adop 
ton of which has been found greatly to facilitate the learn. 


ing and understanding of those bronches of science and | 


literature to which they have been applied, 


mark, too, that in a book intended for the young, terms 


not in common use should be avoided as much as possi- 


ble; orif necessary, as they sometimes must be, the glos. 
sury or explanatory table, should include the most im. 
portant ones. We may instance the terms caseous, and 
butyraccous as examp es of this cliss, 

But these def-ets are trifling, compared with the actual 
value of the * Farmer's Book,’ and the amount of useful 
information it contains. We hail its appearance with 
pleasure, and invite teachers of schools, and particularly 
the parents of boys, to whom agricultural knowledge 
will be necessary, to examine Mr, Taytor’s book, and if 
poss ble introduce it into use as a reading book in our 
schools. Murray’s * Reader” has been read to death in 
our schools, and with the older boys has no exciting in. 
terest whatever 5 let a class in each school, try the Farm. 
c's Book as a substitute, and we venture to predict that 
the pleasure and profit of the study will be great, and in 
an cqual cutie. 





Oats for Horses. 

It is estimated that at least one-third, (some estimate it 
at one-lalf) is gained in feeding oats to horses, if the 
grin be ground or broken before it is fed to them. This will 
appear quite prob ible, when it is observed that a large por 
tion of the grain frequently passes through the animal 
entire, and cousequently undigested. And such being 
the case, it shows the importance of a greater attention 
to this subject than is usually bestowed upon it, when 
such a loss may be prevented, especially by those who 


The air they breathe; | 


We may re. | 


Transplanting Fruit Trees, 
We often hear complaints of fiilure in the SuCCORsf, 


, il 
removal of fruit trees from the nursery to orch 


; : urds; this 
fuilure is undoubtedly owing to a want of prope 


acs 1 Fr atten, 
tion in transplanting. 


A tree properly removed ani tr 


: ins. 
planted, can be in uo danger of being 


lost, and is Very 
rarely checked to any considerable degree : 


In its growth, 
Hence the necessary requisites in removal 


and transplant. 
ing should be strictly observed ; the first of these ic 
J 


1. To preserve as much as possible the small fibrin, 
roots. For it is through the spongioles, which exis me 
these roots, that the tree receives all the nourishment jt 
i derives from the soil, 











2. To prevent evaporation, by never allowing the roots 
to become dry, ‘The most effectual way of preventing 
this, is to immerse them in sof. mud so as to give them 





| 
| 
| 
j a 
complete coating, and afterwards dust them over wit) 


dry sand or dust. 


} 
} When removed to a distance, that js 
when they are necessarily out of the ground several diys. 
|| they should, in addition to this coating, be well packed in 
damp moss, 

3. To place them in the soil ina similar situation tp 
that in which they grew; that is, spread the roots in q 
natural position,* especially the small fibrous roots, gently 
but closely packing the soil on every side of them, and 





‘| filling upall the interstiecs perfectly among them so as 
1 not to leave the smallest cavitics. The soil, therefore. 
which is placed in immediate contact with them, should 
be moderately moist and finely pulverized, and should ve 
| slowly and carefully filled in, They should incline slight. 


| ly to the south-west, that the tronks may be protected by 


the leaves from the action of the hot surmmer’s sun. They 





should be braced tnan upright position by a leaning stake 
There is vo 
i danger of their dying if all these requisites are stricily 
| observed. 


i} tied at the top tothem with straw or bass, 
i 


Bat we wish them not only to lire but to thrine also; 


to effect this object, it is indispensably requisite that tary 
have a large deep bed of loose soil for the roots to por 

trate and extend themselves. Hence the holes should 4. 
ways be made large, say six or eight feet across, and fi 
teen inches deep, and filled again with earth; on the bot 
toi should be spread to a depth of some inelhies, aliyt 
of muck, inverted sods, or rich mould; and next to tie 
|| roots fertile and finely pulverized earth should be pliced. 
But no manure is to be putintothem, ‘Tiis mode of ma 


king the holes is worth twenty tines the expense, 


Preserving Potatoes. 
Wherever practicable, potatoes should be dag during 
dry weather, as the earth is then less liable to adhere to 


them, and they sooner become dry. ‘Tey should be ex. 


posed as short atime as possible to the light, as it always 


° ° ° : 7 
injures their quality for whatever use they are intendec. 
Ilence a coarse blanket or boards should be employed 10 


cover them in the heap or wagon, during the time that 
they necessarily remain in the field. | Exposure to t' 
| light for any length of time, even in a cellar, greatly 1+ 
| jures potatoes ; the bins therefore in which they are kep' 
should be so constructed as to exclude it entirely is 
\| short, they should be kept ina state similar to that eens 
| they are dug,—that is, secure from air and light, with 4 
slight degree of moisture to prevent withering, and a 
temperature so low as to keep them from vegetating. i” 
difference in the quality caused by good and bad keep!" 
is very rarely appreciated, 

One of the best methods of keeping them in cellars, 8 
to construct a bin, put sand in the bottom, line the - 
and ends with smooth and handsomely cut sods, and whet 
the potatoes are put in, cover them with sods and best 
them down closely. In this way, all the above requistt’s 
may be obtained. Potatocs intended for constant fami) 
use, may be kept temporarily in barrels and covered wit! 
sand. 

When they are buried in the field, a dry piece of groun’ 
should be selected, which shall be at all times entire! 
free from surface water. ‘They are to be covered, “ae 
thickly with straw, and afterwards with several inchs 











res.de in the immediate vicinity of mills. \ 


b 
* Except when the roots are ill shaped, when they shuuld o¢ 
placed 1a a proper pesition to remedy such defect. 
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of compact earth. A second thick coat of straw, and | As a moderate quantity of wanure, however, will often 


another of earth, is then to be applied. The straw for 
the outer, or becond coat, should be long and straight, 
gach as has been thrashed with a flail, and placed ina 
osition so as to throw the moisture and wet from the pevk 
down the side, like the thatching of aroot, This keeps 
the inner coat of earth dry, and cff-ctually prevents the 
water from penetrating the heap, The earth for the out 
er coat, should be fine and compuct soas to throw off the 
If these directions ure carefully attended to, there 


' 


ruil. 
will be no dunger of losing potatoes by freezing and rot 
ting, and they will keep in the best condition till spring. 


Construction of Ice Houses. 

As the present is a suitable season for attention to ice 
houses, a few short directions relative to their construc. 
tion, may not be unacceptable. 

The most usual method is to place the apartment for 
sontaining the ice, below the surface of the earth. When 
shis is done, the pitshould Le 8 or 10 feet wide, and about 
12 feet long, and should be sunk to a depth of at least 8 | 
fet. Posts, made of 4 inch seantling, are placed round 
it, at a few inches distance from the walls of the pit: on 





tue opposite sides of these. boards are nailed horizont«}. | 
ly, thus leaving a space between the two partitions thus 
1 


fred, and another between these and the earth around | 


' 


u. ‘These spices are to be filled with the exiiausted | 


vrk of tan pits after it hasbeen made dry, Similar spa- | 
«ss, unmade beneath the floor, are to be similarly filled.— 
(hese walls, thus constructed, should project a foot or | 
tvo above the ground, and should be surmounted by a 
very steep roof, also made double, the intervals between | 
boards being filled with powdered churcoal, It is to | 
painted white outside, to prevent the absorption of th¢ 
raysof the sun. ‘The steepness, and consequent height, 
of the roof affords a convenient passage into the house 
virough a triangular door at one end. ‘ 
‘Lhe pit is divided into two apartinents by a double par- 
tition, filled with tan. One of these, which should be 
the largest, and most remote from the door, is for the re 
viion of the ice. ‘The other is employed as an entry, 
at tie bottum of which is a door made also double and 
fied willl tan, through woicu the ice is withdrawn as it 
is needed tor use. ‘This entry may be employed for keep. 
ag butter, milk, &e., during the heat of summer. ‘Thc 
spice above the ice is to be filled with dry straw, after 
ce is di posited, 
li isnot essential that the ice house be made beneath 
ic surface of the ground, as many are now constructed 
tuurely above, and answer the purpose perfectly. But | 
u tuls case the walls of tan should be much thicker. 
The ice for filling may be drawn any time during win- 
ver, but it should not be deposited except during the cold- 
est weather. It should be cut into regular blocks and as 
cosely packed as possible, all the interstices being filled 
Wits pounded ice. 


Deep and Shallow Ploughing. 

Erroneous conclusions are sometimes drawn, on this 
*1\) ct, from very partial observations. Deep ploughing 
u suils maturally shallow, always necessarily throws up 
muca of the unproductive subsoil, Where the land is 
‘ius ploughed but once, this subsoil is thrown uppermost, 
ienee the eropis often very deficient. Where the plough. 
“Sls repeated, the upper, fertile soil, and the subsoil be. | 
“ue mixed, consequently the soil, though deeper, is less 
‘rte than at first; and a diminished crop is still the re- 
sult, especially in case of those crops whose roots are con. 
hued chiefly tothe surface. Experiments, such as these, 
iave induced the belief with some, that deep ploughing 
sin all cases useless, if not positively detrimental. 

But the error of this belief is proved by the fact, that 
oe nearly all crops, the heaviest are obtained from deep 
“tule soils. Where the quantity of manure to be applied 
lund is limited, it will generally produce a much great- 
tr effect on the crop if not ploughed deep beneath the sur- 
‘ace, Soils, naturally shallow, should therefore be grad. 
wally deepened by successive ploughings each year, du- 
‘ing which the quantity of manure applied should be such 





“sto preserve the original fertility, 


(eff :ct much more by shallow ploughing, than the same 
‘quantity when deeply buricd, it is very necessary that 
discretion be used in determining the proper depth, 


Apples as Winter Food for Hogs. 

Hogs may be kept through the winter almost exclusive- 
ly on apples, and in the best condition; and if farmers 
would store their less valuible apples for this purpose, 
they would find it vastly more profitable than the worse 
than useless manuficture of them intocider. Hogs which 
run in orchards are observed to devour sweet and sour in- 
discriminately, giving preference to neither; and it ap- 
pears that even sour apples are much more nourishing 
when given to hogs in a raw stute than potatoes, They 
are also less liable to freeze than potatoes, Frozen ap. 
ples should never be given to hogs; they should always 
be warmed by the fire the cooking they thus receive, 
will make them the better for feeding. Apples for this 
purpose may be kept in a frozen state during winter. 
without danger of their rotting, if the building in which 
they are deposited is not much exposed to the warinth 
which oce sionally occurs during winter. 





F’arminc.— When we consider how closely Agri- 
cultural pursuits are connected with Natural Phil- 
osophy, well may we wonder at the apathy unhap- 
pily too prevalent among farmers concerning that 
important branch of knowledge. 

The men who have done most for Agriculture, 
are those whose minds were thoroughly imbued with 
the practical truths which that Philosophy teaches. 
Geology, mineralogy, arboriculture, botany, chemis- 
try, are among the studies of every-day applicabili- 
ty in farming life—aid yet how few, how very few 
of our farmers, have any accurate acquaintance with 
those subjects. Knowledge on these matters, pro- 
perly diffused throughout the agricultural communi- 
ty, (and it is valuable of course in ali branches 
of society,) would vastly elevate the condition, 
mentally and morally, of those to whose daily pur- 
suits it is so particularly applicable. 

Unfailing sources of interest to young and old 
might thus be opened—the feelings be grat fied by 
that which strengthened the mind—and the omnip- 
otence of the Creator be more sensibly appreciated 
from the closer scrutiny of his works. 

Happily, in branches of knowledge so interesting 
or essential, there is scarcely a lad with intellect so 
obtuse as to forbid him from mastering informa- 
tion without much expense of time or money. The 
requisite books are cheaply purchased, and few 
whocommence the study will probably relinquish 
it after seeing how bountifully the inducements for 
pursuing it are spread around them. 

F'rom the New-York Farmer. 
Poudrette. 


French mode of preparation; its value in 
France, §c. &c. Weare enabled by the politeness 
of an intelligent French gentleman to give useful 
information in relation to the raode of preparation, 
in Paris of this valuable manure. 

The material, the contents of privies, is taken 
beyond the limits of the city, into a large enclosure, 
with reservoirs into which the solid part is put to 
the depth of 18 or 20 inches, when from one tenth 
to one-eighth in quantity of dry earth is mixed 
with it, and then the mass is lett to the influence of 
solar evaporation. The length of time required to 
carry it through the process of preparation, varies 
from one to two, and sometimes even to three years 
—which renders it both tedious and expensive; yet 
so highly is the article valued by the agricultural! 
community, that the privilege oi the monopoly is 
sold by the city, to the highest bidder, for periods of 
nine years each ; and companies are formed, con- 
sisting of intelligent and wealthy men, which com- 
pete for the privilege of monopoly. The present 
company pays tothe city of Paris one hundred and 
thirty thousand dollars for the exclusive privilege 
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of removing and using the contents of the privies— 
the co pany, of course, have a right to charge the 
proprietors a certain price for the removal. 

The estimated value of the article may be readi- 
ly understood by the prices paid in Paris, and the 
distance to which it is carried. The price varies 
fiom siz to eight francs the hectolitre, which is 
equal o about 34 cubic feet, or to two and eight- 
tenths Winchester bushels; which will give about 
an average of 47 to 50 cents per bushel—and then 
it is transported from 60 to 100 miles from Paris, 
and even exported to the West India Islands. 

CuarTa entertained a high opinion of the value 
of this manure, and speaks of it as follows :— 

“This pulverulent product is sought for by our 
Agriculturists, who acknowledge its good effects ; 
l-tus hope, that becoming more enlightened, they 
wili employ the fecal matter it-elf, as being more 
rich in nutritive principles, and abounding equally 
with salts; they can easily govern and moderate 
the too powerful action of this, by fermentation, or 
wha! i b-tter, by mixing with it plaster, earth, and 
other absorbents, to correct the odor.” 

The suggestions of Chaptal induced a distin- 
guished chemist of Pa is, in connexion with a friend 
of his, to undertake a series of experiments to as- 
certain whether Pondrette could not be made ot 
equal quality, without the necessary delay of solar 
evaporation, as in France; or by artificial heat, as 
in London,—which expe iments were, we are sat- 
i fied, altogether success ful—and the coadjutor and 
friend of that chemist is now in this city, and will 
undertake the superintendance and management of 
the scientific and mechanical department of a com- 
nany in this city, for its manufacture, as soon as 
five thousand dollars more are subscribed, to pro- 
vide the necessary outfit and buildings. 

The general business of the company, will be un- 
der the superintenda ce and management of an ac- 
tive business man, who will give information, and 
receive sub<criptions at this office. 

It has been ascertained that from one thousand 
five hundred to two thousand bushels may be made 
per day, in this city, from the materials which are 
now thrown away—ani that it would be worth from 
twelve and a half to twenty-five cents per bushel. 
Taking the lowest quantily and price, it would be 
worth one hundred and eighty dollars per day, for 
at least 250 days in the year, the average working 
time. 

Of the improved process of preparation, we wil! 
say that it is simple when understood : it is comple- 
ted in from twelve to forty-eight hours, by the ad- 
dition of a preparation, or compound of vegetable 
substances whi h disinfects it of, or «llays the odor, 
without deteriorating the quality of the manure ; 
aided by machinery which prepares it for use, by 
dividing it into particles while drying, from the size 
of a mustard seed to thai ofa hen’s egg—or it 
may be reduced to a powder and put into barrels, or 
made into cakes of any size and dried for transpor- 
tation, and then ground for use. 

The entire cost of outfit, including teams, appa: 
ratus, machinery, and buildings, for preparing fiy- 
teen hundred bushels per day, will be less than fit 
teen thousand dollars: and six thousand dollars 
will commence it on the scale of 500 bu-hels per 
day. The capital to be entiiled to one-third of the 
p ofits, which will be over four per cen a@ month— 
and subscribers to the amount of five hundred dol- 
lars to have the privilege of using manure at halj 
the market price, ait ety 

3cS> When in successful operation in this city, 
measures will be taken to give other cities and large 
towns, the benefit of so valuable an improvement 
in city and agricultural economy. 7 

Any information in our possession will be cheer 
fully communicated, as our desire is to cotribute ali 
in our power to the cause of agriculture and health. 








Sheep of the Bakewell breed, raised by Danie! 
Adcock, of Gilbertsville, Otsego county, were weigh. 
ed as follows: A three year old weather, 239 Ibs. ; 
do. ewe, 135 Ibs.; two year old buck, 234. The 
average weight of the fleece was eight pounds, 





Buckwheat straw is said to be better for cows 
than ‘he best hey—yet it is commonly thrown upon 
the dung-heap, instead of being foddered to cattle. 
It should be carefully cured. 
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Hints on making Pork, derived from Experience. 

Mr. Tuoxer—lI have heard some farmers say, only 
give them hogs and corn, and they couid make pork. 
This is true, perhaps, but two individuals with hegs and 
corn of the same quality and goodness, one will make 
the fattening of pork a profitable business, while with the 
other it will be alosing concern, This is owing to their 
different management; and as all farmers love to have 
some profit from their labor, I have arranged a few hints 
for the Farmer, which you can dispose of as you please. 

In the first place be careful to select a good breed of 
hogs fr your farm, There is more difference in breeds 
of swine than most farmers seem to imagine, or I am 
very certain the long nosed, long shanked, forever rest- 
lees animals that we so frequently see, would by common 
consent be banished from our farms and our pens. It is 
not saying too much, that one third of the feed required 
for a givon quantity of pork is saved when fed to the 
China or Berkshire swine, or a cross of tliesc breeds, 
yathor thin the squalling skeletons that disgrace the very 
name of porker. 

Do not delay fattening your pork till cold weather. 
All animals take on fat much more readily in a proper 
temperature; and with the hog, this should be warm 
rather than otherwise. The greatest care will not make 
a hog as comfortable in January as in October, and the 
fattening will be in the same proportion, 

Let your hoge be kept as quiet as possible. Some 
farmers adopt a mode of feeding, by which what is gained 
in eating, is mostly lost in traveling. Thoir peas orcorn 
are fod to them from the field, some half or three quarters 
of a mile from the house; and the trough and pen to 
whick they come for the wash of the kitc!ien or the re- 
fuse of the dairy being at the latter place, this distance 
must be traveled over some four or six time a day by the 
tnimal to get his meals. This course may make hceathly 
hogs, but it is not the best way to make fat ones. 

Do not fear that cleanliness will injure your hogs. To 
be kept in good health while fattening, hogs should be 
permitted to come tothe ground, or a substitute provided; 
but the idea that to make a hog fatten he must be permit. 
ted daily to case ever his carcase in inud is absurd. Give 
him in his pen daily a handful of weeds or vegetables 
with Uheir roots, or when these cannot be had, a supply 
of fino charcoal with a little flour of sulplur once a week, 
and you need not fear keoping his cxtcrier too clean and 
sloe', 

Never feed a hog unground or uncooked food. F-r. 
mers @iminish their profits more perhaps by a neglect of 
(his rule, than any other. 








Grain fed to animals whole, 
is much of it lost to the purpose of nutrition, as the pro. 
cess Of mastication renders but a small part of it suffi- 
cienlly fine for the juices of the stomach to act upon 
adyvan'sgeously, The more effectually hard grain can 
bo pulverized the Letter, and when divided in this way 
as much as poss ble, cooking or boiling should be added 
to render the process as perfect as possible. Allow me to 
ask the farmer, who sneers at the idea of making his 
corn into pudding for his hogs, what his family would 
say wore he to order a quart of mvcal and a little water to 
be d_a't out to thom, instead of allowing its conversion 
into suitable and nutritious food by boiling. Our 
Cffort in fattening animals should be, to relieve nature 
from ull unnecessary labor, and this is most effectually 
don? by grinding or cooking. 

Feed hogs at a time no more than they will eat. We 
are apt to consider swine as not very purticul.rin matters 
of taste, but a well fed porker is occasionally very fastidi. 
ous in his food, and nothing at such times disgusts a 
swine sooner than to have his trough too deeply repien- 
ished, They should have enough at all times, however, 
and enowgh in fattening pork, means just as much as 
the hogs will eat, 

Reserve your best and sweetest food for the last. If 
you use, as most farmers do—and without it making 
pork would be a dead lossto the farmer, at the prices 
corn and other grain has bourne for some years past— ap. 
ples or potatoes for focding hogs, let them be given for 





the purpose of bringing thei forward, and the filling up 
and finishing of the process be done with the corn or peas 
they are to receive. Apples will make as sweet pork as 
any feed in the world; but neither these, or potatoes, will 
give perk of the hardness and consistency of that mide 
frum sound corn, and of course where any of this is to 
be fed, it should be reserved to the time when its good 
effects will be most sensibly felt. 

Experience has convinced me, that by following these 
few and simple directions, more pork, and of a much 
better quality, can be made from « given amount of food, 
than is now usually done; and when it is recollected that 
at the rate of only 50 pounds to an individual,—a small 
allowance,—one hundred miliions of pounds are required 
in this state, it will be s en that a saving of twenty per 
cent. inthe feeding. or an incroase of that amount in the 
product, amounts to a sum handsome in itself, and wor- 
thy of the notice of the producer is well «8 the con- 
sumer. An Otp Farmer. 








From the New-Y¥ rk Farmer 
To the [ntelligent Friends of the Union, 


The great prosperity to be derived from the cul- 
tivation of a ingen species of Exotic Plants, was 
shown by the old Southern States, in cotton; 7s ex- 
hibited by Lovisiana in sugar; and my soon be felt 
in some other staple, by the whole confederation. 
Unlike manufactures, the products of agriculture 
possess the internal power of rapid reproduction in 
a wonderful geometrical progression. A single 
grain of tobacco, which, in two years, wouli fur- 
nish only seed enough for a single field, in two 
years more, will afford a sufficient supply to plant a 
hundred thousand fields! One Cochineal insect 
alone, whose progeny, in one year, would occupy 
the leisure of only one rural laborer, in one year 
more will give abundant employment to the leisure 
of one million of rural laborers. In a limited time 
and space, this extraordinary multiplication is as 
certain in practice as it is astonishing in calculation ; 
and hence the delay or advance of a single y: ar in 
forming a nursery of supply for cultivators, must 
be of incalculable importance to an agricultural 
community. The introduction of valuable veget- 
ables to the industry of the South, is a sure and 
speedy remedy for its existing distress. Its large 
eapital and fertile soils may still be devoted to the 
production of the short fibres of the dry pods of its 
annual Gossypiums, whilst its smal] capitals and 
sterile districts may be transferred to the cultivation 
of the long fibres of the fresh leaves of the peren- 
nial Agaves; and the resulting Henequen and Pita, 


northern climates. will become harmonious associ- 
ates with Cotton, its ancient and principal staple. 
With the fibres of one exotic vegetable our South- 
ern States have hitherto furnished a material for 
the clothing of a great proportion of the human race ; 
and with the fibres of other exotic vegetables, they 
may hereafter supply the materials for thread, twine, 
and cordage, cambric and canvass, and diversified 
inanufactures, to a great majority of the civilized 
world. 

Besides the forvign plants, which are principally 
valuable on account of the quantity or quality of 
their fibres, there are thousands whose varied pro- 
ductions are still more profitable in proportion to 
the capital employed, which may be transferred 
from South America, Africa, and Asia, to our south- 
ern shores: and once within the range of American 
enterprise, industry, intelligence, and ingenuity, 
will become converted into mines of vegetable 
wealth, of which their barbarous native countries 
have nevereven dreamed. By the cultivation of 
the Cactus Cochinilifer alone, the labor of merely 
the feeble in sex or age, at the South, may divert 
from Mexico its millions of monopoly in Cochineal. 

The foregoing considerations demand the imme- 
diate e-tablishment of a Nursery of Tropical Plants 
at or near Cape Florida. 

The climate of the Northern and Southern halves 
of the peninsula of Florida, are different in kind or 
distinct in character. Above 28° it possesses the 
improved climate of our Southern States, and be- 
low that parallel it enjoys the improved climate of 
the WestIndies. St. Augustine resembles Charles- 











H ton and New-Orleans, in the humidity of its winter 


and the transitions of its temperature. Cape Fle- 
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' ri a resembles Matanzas and Campeche. jp t] | 
ness of its winter and the uniformity of og dry 
perature. The Southern half of Florida hi ad 
the perpetual trade wind, the daily sea and aaa. 
land breeze, and the rainy summer of the mi ithy 
of Cuba, Hayti, Jamaiea, and Puerto Rico a “ye 
the whole Peninsula of Yucatan. Hence ae th 
bines all the phenomena of a tropical climate. v;, 
a constant erial current to the west; an alter 4 
land and sea breeze; a delicious dry, anda amy 
ing Wet season; and a great uniformity of tem vied 
ature throughout the year. But Tropical Florids 
as itmay now be called, must be blessed with ¢ 
sull greater equality of temperature than either the 
Islands of the West Indies or the Peninsula of Y 

catan. It has not the elevated mountains of *¥ 
former to chill and charge its atmosphere With thur, 
der, lightning, storm, and rain; it has not even the 
wid surface of the latter to cool the air so ere 
x night or to heat it as greatly by day. But, above 
all, its happy «quilibrium must be sustained by afrieng 
peculiarly its own—the great Gulf Stream, whic) 
cherishes the shores it erabraces with the heat Which 
it brings from the Equatorial seas. The perpetual 
trade wind, in it. passage across this warm river of 
the ocean, imbibes its equalizing temperature, anj 
steadily distributes it, in travelling Westwardly 
over the whole surface of tropical Florida. . 

The whole extent, then, of Southern Floridg 

must present unparalleled advantages for vegety. 
ble cultivation and for animal enjoyiwent. By anal. 
ogy with Yucatan, its atmosphere should beconp 
proverbial for healthiness. Consum tion, whieh 
annually destroys filtecn per cent. of the population 
between Boston and New-Orleans, should at leas 
be as rare a disease as it is in Campeche, where jt 
i. shunned as a virulent coutagi nz; and the thov. 
auds of suff rers, who are -ent in its incipient sta. 
ges to perish amid the sucden tran itions of the 
south of Europe, may hereafter cha. ge their vor- 
age to recover in the equable tem erature of the 
otth of Florida. 

The eastern shore, however, possesses some ai- 
vantages fora setthement which are : ot common to 
the western side. The tra’e wind arrives at it with 
the steady warmth of the Gulf Stream, and the 
pure freshness of the ocean, which may be some- 
what disturbed in its course across the interior, } 
the variations and exhalations of the soil; and ve~ 
scls bound to it will not be expo ed to that delay in 
time, or those dangers in navigation, which necesa- 
rily attend a voyage round Cape Sable. Bui espe: 
cially in reference to the lo ati n of the first Nur 
sery in Florida, the circumstance most essential! 
its sueces*, will be found in speed and safety «! 
communication with the great commercial empor 
um of the north; as nine-tenths of the valuable ex- 
oties of the world can be obtained more easily ani 
cheaply, via New-York, than in any other way. 

You are respectfully referred to Document \o. 
198, and Report No. 454, of the last Session o! 
Congress, containing a letter from the Secreta 
of the Treasury, anda Report from the commitice 
on Agriculture, for an oudine of the past services 
and future plans of the subscriber, to accomplis! 
the important enterprise of domesticating tropic’ 
plants in the United States. You will thence per 
ceive that his hopes of ultimate success are fount: 
ed onan Act of the Legislative Council of Florida. 
incorporating, restrictively, a Tropical Plant Cour 
pany, and on a Billof the National House of Rep- 
resentatives, granting, conditionally, a Township ! 
Land ; and, that consequently,jif the Company should 
finally be organized, and the Bill become a law, om 
ortwo years must subsequently elapse before at) 
available funds can probably be obtained from ¢: 
ther measure, or both combined. Nevertheless, i: 
ring the ensuing winter and spring, the subserib 
shall be employed in collecting the valuable veg’ 
ables of Yucatan and Tobasco, with the hope"! 
transplanting them in Florida, about the begin. 
of the periodical rains in May, and of thus col 
mencing a permanent d pot for the continued “' 
ception of superior species of all celebrated plan's 
of the Torrid Zone. To realize this hope, "| 
tervening accumulation of funds is essential for ~ 
transportation of a cargo of living plants, for re 
preparation of the soil to contain them, and for tht 
maintenance of a family to attend them 1D the wt 
settled vicinity of Cape Florida. ‘This obstac 
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once overcome, he will ensure the rapid growth | 
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asystematic "garden of improved exotics, in which 
ecientific arrangement and even picturesque beauty 
shall be blended with practical ulility—the grand 
ond and aim of his persevering ambition. Believ- 
ing, then, that the astonishing importance of a sin- 
gle year, in the per pte! ie hey of a Dis ri- 
huting Nursery, will justify the trial of every hon- 
rable means to hasten the period of its formation, 
this hurried address is therefore respectfully sub- 
mitted to the patriotic friends of the speedy domes- 
tication of Tropical Plants, with the humble ex- 
pectation that it may excite a Subscription Loan 
for that purpose. The Hon. J. M. White, the Del- 
evate from Florida, in Congress, at Washington 
City, will take charge of all sums that may be thus 
advanced towards the contemplated Nursery, and 
will return a receipt for the sa ue to each subscriber, 
which will entitle him to an equivalent in plants or 
stock. Hienry Perrine, 
Consul, U.S. A., at Campeche, 
October 4, 1837. 


Urate, or Manure from Urine. 

Wehave been furnish :d with the following trans- 
lation of a Report made in France, on the subject of 
Manure made from Urine, or the liquid parts of the 
contents of Sinks. 


By this Report it will be seen that this kind of | 


Manure is exceedingly valuable, and has been used 
to great advantage—yet it is nt held in as high es- 
timation as Poudrette, or the manure made by evup- 
oration, from the more solid parts of the contents of 
sinks or privies. The value of Poudrette is well 
understood and appreciated in France, Germany, 
and Eagland, where it is extensively used, and even 
exported to the West India Islands with great ad- 
vantage. 

There cannot, we believe, be a question as to its 
superiority over any other manure, if itis not dete- 
rivrated by the process of preparation; and so far 
as we are able to judge from the information in our 
possession, we have no doubt as to the facility with 
which it may be prepared without depreciation. 

The following extract from the Report above re- 
ferred to gives many interesting facts in relation to 
ihe mode of using, and quantity required, on differ- 
ent soils, etc. —N. ¥Y. Farmer, 

“Eight to nine bushels (or about 600 Ibs.,) are 
generally sufficient per Arpent—or French acre, 
which is equal to Lacre, | quarter, and 2 square perch- 
es our measure,—upon artificial meadows, or upon 
grain after winter has passed, and in dry soils. In 
poor soils, it is neces ary to increase the quantity to 
from 124 to 17 bushels per Arpent, or to from 10 to 
13 bushels to the acre our measure. when used on 
yrain in the fall. In damp soils it has been used 
with success, at the rate of 17 to 21 bushels for win- 
rergrain. On the fertile soils of La Beauce, it has 
been used with more su-cess than plaster, upon ar- 
tificial meadows, and only atthe rate of 13 bushels 
per Arpent. Inthe vallies of Labrie from 17 to 21 
bushels and at Montereau and de Bray from 8 to 10 
bushels per Arpent are used. This manure may 
be dissolved in water, as its action is greater when 
it rains, soon fter it has been spread. The time 
for using it, is indicated by the nature of the soil. 
and mode of culture. Upon such soils as donot re- 
tain Water, it is better to spread it at te time of sow- 
ing, "The moisture of the earth. and the rains ot 
that season, hasten its solution.and the grain is bet- 
ter prepared to resist the effeets of the winter.— 
Nevertheless, if the sowing takes place a very short 
time previous to the setting in of the hard frosts, it 
would be better to omit spreading the manure until 
tarly inthe spring. Grain treated in this way has 
given a produce very superior to that treated in a 
different manner; also, when the soil retains water 
during the winter, it is better to delay spreading 
the manure until spring, as without this precaution 
itwould be too much diluted,except upon early sow- 
ing. Ina wet season, more manure is required to 
be used in autumn, than in spring upon the same 
quantity of ground. The use of this manure is very 
profitable upon spring wheat and other spring crops, 
'{ care is taken to spread it in damp or rainy weath- 
er, 

When spread immediately after a heavy rain, its 
tilects are almost instantaneous. During two years 
trial, its effects have been highly satisfactory. The 
following are the results. 
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_ Thecrops have been rendered stronger, and heav- 
ier by its use and come earlier to maturity, while the 
grain has been larger and better filled. ~ 

Oats have yielded double, and the grain very 
heavy. 
The same results have been obtained with bar- 
ey. 
Buckwheat has produced 2 or 3 times its ordina- 
ry crop. 

Potatoes have yielled twice as many tubers, 
which were much larger than usual, very mealy, 
and of exquisite flavor. The manure is applied by 
Ty mixed with pulverized soil, anJ put in the 
rill. 

Turneps have been able, after its application, to 
resist the attack of the ¢iquet, (an insect which eats 
the first leaves of the turnep during the drought.) 

Beet roots obtained a circuinference of 28 inches, 
were of a superior quality, and the leaves of unusu- 
al size. Upon the vine, the trials have likewise been 
very successful, the vegetation has become.active, 
the period of ripening advanced a fortnight, while 
the wine was of better quality, than that from the 
same sort of vine on the same ground, but which had 
not been thus manured. 

For the culture of the vine, three different modes 
of manuring have been tried, viz: Spreading it as 
in a cornfield, placing it at the foot of the vine, or by 
dissolving it in water, in the proportion of one pound 
toa gallon. This last mode has been found most 
successful. It has also been preferred to the other 
methods both for vegetables and fruit trees. 

A great advantage of this manure is, that it does 
not, like most otber manures, propagate weeds, as 
it is entirely free from seeds; and that it acts for 
two years at least upon the same ground without 
renewal. For grass and clover, it is superior to 
plaster, as it has never been found injurious to sheep 
and cattle.” 





From the Maine Farmer. 
Bounty on Wheat. 


It will doubtless be recollected by our readers that 
the last legislature passed an act giving two dollars 
for every 20 bushels of wheat raised, and 6 cents 
for every bushel over 20. We have published the 
law in an extra with the other laws, but at the re- 
quest of a number of our subscribers, we insert it 
in the columns of the Farmer. 


An Act to encourage the culture of Wheat with- 
in the state of Maine. 


Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives, in Legislature assembled, That 
there shall be a bounty paid upon wheat raised with- 
in this State, according to the following system, 
viz: ‘Twenty bushels shall be the minimum or least 
amount for which a bounty shall be paid. To the 
person wo shall raise twenty bushels of well clean- 
ed wheat, Two Dollars, and for every additional 
bushel above twenty bushels, six cents shall be 
paid from the treasury of the city, town or planta- 
tion where said person shall reside. 

Sec. 2. Be it further enacted, That before any 
person be entitled to receive the bounty herein pro- 
vided, he or she shall prove to the satisfaction of 
the said Treasurer of the city, town or plantation 
in which such persons shall reside, that the same 
was raised by him or her, or caused to be raised 
by him or her, and the person so presenting the 
same for the purpose of receiving said bounty, shall 
produce a certificate signed and sworn to as follows: 





183. 
9 4 
I do hereby certify, that I have raised during the 
year 18—, —— bushels of well cleaned wheat, for 


which I claim the bounty provided by law therefor. 
I further certify, that said wheat is my property and 
has never received a bounty from the treasurer of 
any town or plantation whatever. 
(Signed) A. B. 

County of ss. On this day of —— 
183—, personally appeared before me the above A. 
B. and made solemn oath (or affirmation) that the 
above certificate is true. 








C. D. Justice of Peace. 


Src. 3. Be it further enacted, That the person 
applying for a bounty upon wheat shall produce a 
certificate from some person who shall have assist- 
ed in cleansing and measuring said wheat, in form 
as follows: 


= 
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183—. 
hereby certify, that ——"have assisted in 
cleansing and measuring the wheat raised by A. 
B. and that there is bushels, and that —— 
verily believe that said wheat was raised by the 
said A. B. during the year 183—. 

(Signed) E. F. 


County of ss. On this ——day of —— 
183—, personally appeared the above named 
and made solemn oath (or affirmation) that 
the above certificate by subscribed is true, 
Justice of Peace. 


Sec. 4. Be it further enacted, That the treasu- 
rer of the several cities, towns and plantations, may 
keep an account of the money, by them paid out by 
virtue of this Act, verified by their oath or affirm- 
ation, to the Legislature then in session, or next af- 
ter the payment of any bounty as aforesaid for al- 
lowance, and the Legislature, after being satisfied 
of the correctness of such account shall allow the 
same, and authorize the payment thereof from the 
treasury of the state. 


Sec. 5. Be it further enacted, That all persons 
residing in unincorporated places, upon producing 
the certificates required by the second and third 
sections of this Act, to the treasurer of the nearest 
incorporated town, shall be entitled to the same 
bounty, as persons residing in incorporated towns. 

Approved by the Governor, March 29, 1837. 























Eggs and Turkeys. 


Mr. Epiror—It is a common error, that eggs 
brought from a distance, on board of vessels, or by 
horse conveyance, will never hatch out. It may be 
well to know this is truly an error. A recent case 
proves that eggs will hatch when brought one hun- 
dred miles on the rail road. Out of twenty-four 
eggs thus brought, but one failed bringing forth a 
chick. The gentleman who communicated this 
fact, has devoted much attention to poultry, and we 
hope he will occasionally inform us how he mana- 
ges to raise so many. His yard teems with all 
kinds of fowl. 


Chickens we all know how to raise, but as few 
of us can rear ‘a good chance of turkeys,’ I will 
tell what I know. Next to chickens, of all poul- 
try, they are the easiest raised. When the eggs 
hatch out, let the hen and chicks be confined in a 
garden, or any other place where the young ones 
can sun themselves. Let them be fed with hominy 
for two or three days; then carry them toa rail pen, 
in a rye, oats, or buck-wheat patch; confine the hen, 
and feed at least three times a day with hominy or 
smal! grain. The young ones will soon run about 
catching insects, and will come to the hen’s call. 
The hen should be thus confined until the turkeys 
are about half grown ; they will range about, but 
never without the sound of the mother’s call. By 
this plan, we do away with the necessity of having 
aturkey-minder. ‘The young ones are not so liable 
to injury from hawks or vermin as when they follow 
the hen in her rambles over the plantation, nor are 
they compelled, in keeping up with the hen, to fa- 
tigue themselves more than is good for health. 


Great care must be taken, 10 keep water out of 
the pen; it shouid be ditched all round, so as to 
keep it dry; its foundation should be made higher, 
with dry sand, than the level around, and the top 
should be well covered; the ditches nigh the pen 
should be covered with boards, to keep the young 
ones from falling in. You may reiy on this plan, 
Mr. Editor. J have seen out of eighty-seven tur- 
keys, eighth-six raised—one having been mashed 
by a horse.—Southern Agriculturist. 





A New Article. 


Among the articles exhibited at the Boston Me- 
chanics Fair, the Herald describes an “ Asclepeas 
cap” manufactured exclusively from the long fibre 
or the exterior bark of the stalk of the Asclepeas 
Syriucia, or common milk weed, and lined, trimmed 
and sewed, from the same. The fibre resembles 
silk floss, and is easily colored. A beautiful cape, 
and several pairs of colored socks, manufactured 
from the same article, were also exhibited. These 
articles were all manufactured and are for sale by 
Margaret Gerrish, of Salem, and the invention is pat- 





ented. 
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From the Southern Agriculturist. 
On Manures. 

Mr. Eprror:—lIn this district, where the soil is 
not very rich, the planter mvst¢ turn his attention 
to naking manure, or abandon the soil. Already 
has the climate been changed, by the inconsiderate 
custom of clearing lands every year; for it has be- 
come sie«lier, colder, and therefore less cengenial 
to the cotton culture. The soil is light a d easily 
worked. The materials for making manure are in 
abundance. And why should we not avail our- 
selves of these advantages? Not one planter or 
farmer in ten, thinks of manuring at all. While 
one will be deriving fine crops from manuring, his 
next-door neighbor will not deign to inquire into 
the cause. Even those who turn their attention t 
manure, do not understand the plainest chemical 
elements by which they are to be regulated in its 
proiuction. Because it may be beneficial to ma- 
nure with cotton-seed on top, a planter will use 
cow-pean and stable manure in the same way,—a: 
if tye -un would not extract much of the strength 
of the manur , before it could be covered with the 
lough. Cotton seed can be used on top; b ciuse, 
Getore it ferments, and before the sun can extract 
its alimentary pro erties, it is covered in the work- 
ing of corn. I only mention this to show, that, our 
planters, by not thinking for themselves, are fre- 
gently inconsistent. There is my neighbor, Squire 
Snooks, who, the moment his manure arrives in 
the field, covers it with dirt, and yethe manures his 
corn with it, on top. 

The best planters up here adopt this plan of ma- 
king manure: 


1. T e stables are filled with oak leaves, rotten 
wood, (oak best,) pine trash, heaped in the woods 
for at least six months before used, all kinds of 
trash, gum-pond mud, and sometimes clay, well 
broken up. This is taken out of the stables every 
two months, if possible, during a rain, heaped and 
covered with clay or sand; if not during a rain, 
pour upon the heap, before covering it, sufficient 
quantity of water to assist fermentation. Even 
while the mass is in the stable, a little water, o-ea- 
sionally sprinkled, with the use of the grubbing-hoe 
at least once a week, will have a good effect. By 
grubbing with the ho», the animal is effectually com- 
bined with the vegetable manure, aud lumps of clay, 
or rotten wood, are pulverized. 

2. The poultry houses and yards are cleaned 
once a month, andthe yield therefrom, thrown into 
the stable. 

3. All the Pride of India berries are raked and 
thrown into the stable. 

4. There is a pen, six feet square, and six feet 
deep, below the surface of the earth, filled with 
leaves and covered, into which the cook and wash- 
er throw their suds. ‘This is emptied at the proper 
time, heaped, and covered with trash, &c. 

5. Hog-pens are made, six feet square, and six 
feet below the surface of the earth, filled with leaves, 
and protected fromm the rain. The floor is made ot 
rails through the intervals of which the animal mat- 
ter of the hogs is dropped. On the floor is a cov- 
ering of pine trash, for beds, which the sharp feet 
of the hogs will, in a short time, cut into fine pieces. 
The hogs are either penned here the whole year, O1 


up at least one month to fatten for bacon, 
thus made is equal to cotton-s: ed. 

6. Each negro is allowed tokeep ove or two hogs 
on condition, that they are penned as abor e 
Hogs fatten best on wooden floors ; and thouch raw 
cotton-seed will kill then, they fatten on it wher 
boiled with the offals of the garden and fields.— 


when in stalls, the leaves are not only trampled, but 
they absorb the animal matter, and retain it until 


‘the manure is used. A cow, when stalled, will 


make four times the manure of a horse, in a year. 
Its dung is more susceptible of co nbination with 
vegetable matter; and for the same reason, Is ren- 
dered auickly inert, by the action of the sun. I have 
tried the diffrence between fresh and dried cow- 
dung, undercorn. The former had no effect; while 
the latter forced the corn very much. Cow-pens 
should be covered, and the cattle tarned in every 
night. However, after all, the most profitable plan 
is to stable-feed milch cows and oxen; in this dis- 
trict, where we are compelled to feed cattle one 
half of the year, they should be fed with boiled cot- 
ton-seed. That cotton-seed tor corn, is superior to 
any manure we us», cannot be doubted ; but, at the 
same time, when the improvement of cattle is con- 
sidered, the increase of their milk and butter, their 


that they can b* made to produce, in six months, 
four times more efficient manure than the cotton- 
see'l they consume, Ido not h»sitate to contend, 
that, the better policy would be, to <table-feed them 
ov boiled cutton-seed, for six months in the year, 
or dming the winter season. Any cow can be 
taught to eat eotton-seed, by adding a little salt. A 
stall filled with leaves can be emptied every two 
months. The cow drops more than the horse, and 
it tramples more effectually —its hoofs being sharp 
and wide, Another consideration is this: with cow- 
pen manure thus made, land is enriched every time 
it is planted, and in this respect it is more valuable 
than cotton-seed. In short, to use cow-pen manure, 
raked from an uncovered pen, except for the unde- 
composed vegetable matter in it, is always auseless 
task. In nine cases out of ten, it will fire the corn, 
even in a moderately wet season. On the contra- 
ry, stable manure never will; nor does any well 
fermented manure ever firethe plant. A gentleman 
in my parts has advanced one step towards thts im- 
provement. When the mass, in his unroofed pen, 
has been sufficiently trampled, he covers it with 
clay, and on this places another layer of leaves, and 
so on, alternating, until he has made the quantity 
of manure he requires. But even this gentleman 
is now engaged in building a stable for his cows. 


shucks, are enough. 20 bushels of seed, from 2 
bales of short cotton, would enable him to stall-feed 
his cattle during the winter—the season when ma- 
nure is made, and when cattle suffer most for range. 














rH ; , 
ve stated. || paid to the subject by them. 


ry fifty bushels of cotton-seed, he calculates to stall- 
feed one cow. 


supplied, will be turned nightly into an open pen, 
filled with leaves, with which he will replenish the 
stalls whenever they may be emptied. D. 


REMARKS BY THE EDITOR, 


It is with great pleasure that we give publicity to | 
In that portion of |, 
country whence it comes, the best possible atten- | 


the foregol g communication. 


tion seems to have been paid to manuring. 


best kind; and we hope, that due attention will be 
In travelling through 


‘that district. about two years since, We met with a 


very superior field of corn upon the road. Upon 


|| inquiring of the propriet+rof the same, why it was 


Ls al - bd _ . ; a P ‘ . 
Phey do not like cold or rain, and, in the end, it || so mue better than all the rest, he observed, that 


would be decidedly cheaper to ; en them all the year. | 


npola- 


except when they are allowed torun the pea, } 


toe, and slip fields. 


have our hogs always in sight. 

7. Cattle pens. ‘The manure made in these pens 
is always indifferent, unless they be covered. In this 
particular, our planters up here, labor under a great 
mistake. Their plan is this: Leaves and trash 
thrown into a pen, are trampled on by eattle expo- 
sed to the weather ; and, by the time the mass is 
heaped for fermentation, the best part of its manu- 
ring qualities has evaporated. On the other hand, 


Inthe way [ have de-cribed. | 
they will maxe more manure than the cottun-seed | 
they eat. Besides, there is nothing safer than to | 





he had manured it as a“ brag-ficld,” and, at the same | \ 
_ time, observed to us, that he expected to make from || ture, to mix seeds of different plants before sowing 
that field, more than any cther two on his plan-|) 


| tation. 


‘This was a concession sufficient for us.— 
We urged upon our friend to manure more the next 
year, and to plant less. He did so; and he is now 

at our elbow, and states the following as the result 

of our advice: 

1. He attended the field with less expense of time 
and labor. 

2. His corn, from having greater nourishment to 
sustain it, stood the reverses of the season better. 


3. He made a larger crop, than when he planted 
twice as much corn. 





protection from thieves, and the undoubted fact, | 





SS —_—— 
Will our planters consider these facts? If they 
do, they will learn, for once in their lives, that there 
is such a thing as deriving some benefit from “book. 


farming.” 








F'romthe Practical Farmer, 
Sowing Grass Seed. 
By the experieice of English farmers, says Mr, 
De Witt, we are taught, that in order to have 


, good 
pastures and meadows, no pains or e 


xpense must 


| be spared to enrich the soil where thar is needed 


to destroy as far as possible, by a suitable course of 
hu-bandry, every weed and plant that previously 
occupied the field, to have the ground perfectly pul- 
verized by ploughing and harrowing, and then to 
sow on ita plentiful quantity of grass seeds suited 
to the soil, and of those kinds which have been pro- 
ved to be the best for those purposes. 

The practice of putting a small quantity of grass 
seed on ground laid down for pastures or meadows 
is one of the greatest errors in the husbandry of our 
country. Every body knows whata small quantity 
is generally used, and how long it is before lands 
laid down as pastures or ineadows come to perfeet- 
‘ion, and how they are injured by grasses of sponta- 
/neous growth, which ought not to be there ; but for 
which the greater part of the surface of the ground 
is left by the stingy <ower. 

Quantity of seed to be sown.—On this subject 
there is a great diversity of opinion among the wri- 





| 
/and 
sult it. 





| 
| 
| In the recipes for the various soils, the quantity 
| 


He says, by experiment, 3 bushels of cotton-seed | 
per week, will fatten a cow, and 2! bushels, with | 


So that, after deducting seed for planting from eve- | 


He further says, that he will not be | 
able to stall-feed all his cattle, but that all those not | 


_these proportions : 
Our | 
( correspondent, D., shows, very conclusively, that || 
sleep in them every night, or, at all events, are put|| this should be the case. He clearly points out| 
Manure || the va:ious sources, from which the planter, in Barn- || 
| well, might procure himself manures of the very || 


10. 








, ters in our different periodicals. Asa sample of the 
practice adopted in England, the writer last refer- 
red to quotes from a book published in that country, 
wishes our farmers generally could con- 
[t gives ree pes f r the kinds and quanti- 
ties of seed per acre, proper to be sown on all the 
varieties of soils, such as clay, loam, sand, chalk. 
peat, uplunds, midlands, aud lowlands. 

of seed is generally about a bushel per acre. 


Much 


larger quantities, however, are sometimes sown 


with advantage. 
The following proportions were sown a few years 


‘since, by the Earl of Darlington : 


White, or Dutch clover - - - - 17 Ibs. 
Clear hay seed - - - - = = W4bushels. 
“gt pelle ~« ¢ = 2 0 oe 


Tiefoil 4 
By which means (the soil being previously plough- 
ed very fine, and made perfectly level,) the land 
was speedily covered with a thick and excellent 
herbage. This was certainly very heavy sowing. 

Mr. Dalton’s mode of laying down land to grass, 


is, to make the ground perfectly smooth and level, 


and then sow upon every acre the following seeds, 
Viz: 


Hay seed - » o e e 6 bushels. 


Rib grass - - - - - 12 lbs. 
White, or Duteh clover - - 8 do. 
Jurnet - - - - - 5 do. 


Iu the laying down of land for the purpose 0! 
forming a good meadow, greatly superior to the 
generality of pastures, the late Mr. Curtis recoin- 
rmends certain grasses, and two species of clover, 
to be mixed in due proportions. We do not give 
the object is to introduce the 
concluding passage, viz: * These are to be mixed 
together, and about hree bushels of them sown vs 
an acre.” giP 

Such appears to be the practice where agricu- 
ture has been growing towards perfection, aided by 


‘all the efforts of man, and the acquisitions of sel 
jence and experience, assiduously and constant) 


applied for its melioration, for more than a thousand 


\| years. 


Manner of Sowing.—The manner of sowing the 
crass seed, also requires to be paricularly attended 
It is a bad practice, says the Code ot Agricul- 


them, in order to have the fewer casts. It is better 
to sow each sort separately, for the expense ol gv 
ing several times over the ground, is nothing cot- 
pared to the benefit of having each sort equally 
distributed. The seeds of grasses being so light, 
ought never to be sown on a windy day, an equal 
delivery being a point of great consequence. et 
weather vught likewise to be avoided, as the least 
degree of poaching is injurious, Grass seeds ought 


to be well harrowed, according to the nature of the 
sail. ; 
Time of Sowing.—There seems to be some di- 
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versity of opinion, with regard to the time when 
wraas seed should be sown. | ' 
think, judicious remarks on this subject, connected 
with the question whether they should be sown 


tone, or With grain, are from a writer in the New 


England Farmer. 


The sowing of grass seeds in Spring, may take | 
either with or without grain; if they are) 


njaee, 


‘own with grain, the young grass will suffer great- 
ly by the interference of the routs, and of the straw 
ofthe grain. The roots will rob it of a great por- 
tion of its nutriment, and the straw will deprive it 
ina great measure, of the benefit of the atmosphere, 
air, sun, dews, and rain. Grain and grass thus 
ctriving together, are drawn up faster and slimmer 


than they would be, if sown separate and alone. | 


This forced growth injures the roots of the grass, 


which at the time the grain is mowed, is left expo- | 


sed. weak, and exhausted, to the ardent heat of the 
sun. deprived on a sudden of the shade, which be- 
fore was forced on it by the grain. Upon new 
lands, or upon such as are richly manured, these in 
juries may not, perhaps, in common years, prove 
Jestructive, but upon our old fields, the chance is 
truly a deplorable one. . 

} consider the method of sowing grass with grain, 
t» be the worst, in this climate, especially if sown 
with oats, which of ail grains used with us for that 
purpose, are the most exhausting and overpowering. 
lt is evident that in the contest between grain and 
crass, When suwn together, although grain is al- 
ways triumphant in the main point, which is life, 
vet the quality of the produce suffers greatly. The 
roots of the grain are obstructed by those of the 
srass, and the soil being more or less covered and 
‘Jothed by the grass, the roots of the grain are de- 
orived of the fullness of the benefit of air and heat, 
Jews and 
njoyed, 

We conclude therefore, from this exposition, that 
‘he resultof sowing grain and grass together, is to 
ajure both crops, and very often to lose the grass 
utirely. Such loss and vexation may be avoided 
by sowing the grain alone, early in the Spring, with 
such manure as has been allotted forthe field; and 
assvon as possible in August, after the crop of grain 
as been housed, to plough the stubble in, turning a 
good furrow, that the stubble may have a chance of 
mouldering away, which the showers usually taking 
place about that time, and the heat of the weather, 
will generally briag about in the course of 12 or 15 
days. Before the end of Auzust the field should be 
cross ploughed, the grass seeds sown on the fur- 
row, harrowed, and rolled. It is of much impor- 
tance, in this part of the process, to avoid any delay, 
and therefore it is quite needful to put in the grass 
seeds, even if the weather should happen to be dry 
atthe time; they will lay safe in the ground, and 
ye ready to improve the benefit of the first showers, 
When the grass will soon make its appearance, and 
geuerally a good progress before the Winter sets in. 
Ifthe Winter should prove favorable, nothing fur- 
ther is wanting to secure a good and lasting field of 
grass, than to draw the roller over it in the Spring, 
as soon as the frost gets out of the ground. This 
will set the roots of the young grass, which the frost 
will always heave up, and which, without rolling, 
would suffer from exposure to the sun and the wind. 


Incase the Winter should prove unfavorable, the | 


grass may be killed in spots. In this case, as soon 
as the frost is out of the ground, and itis not too wet, 


harrow the field over, and sow some fresh seed 


upon the spots, and roll over immediately. 

The benefit of the harrow and roller in these ca- 
ses, is wonderful. It acts like cultivation, impro- 
‘ing immediately its appearance as much asa good 
ioving does corn or potatoes. 

If clover is the subject, Fall is not a good time to 
sow it. It suffers fromthe Winter. But it has al- 
Ways been found to do well, when sowed in the 
Spring, over the young grass, harrowed and rolled. 

pon a gravelly soil which will not retain the grass, 
clover is advisable. Upon loam, I feel very little 


anxiety for clover, because it will smother the grass ; 
and Testeem herds-grass and red top to be a more 
valuable crop; they will last much longer, aud give 
4 fodder of much greater substance. 

I shall now close these remarks says, the writer, 
by confirming a well settled opinion, that Fall is 
Senerally the most advisable and best season, with 


The following, we 


rains, Which otherwise they would have | 





seeds. ‘The sun is then losing gradually its arden- 
cy, the earth is cooling with rains, and longer nights; 
itis that state of soil and atmosphere, which is ge- 
nial to grasses ; it assists the rooting, the setting 
|| of the grass, by checking the growth of the top, and 
| favoring the roots. But, after all, general rules are 
|| Subject to many exceptions, and particularly so in 
| agriculture ; therefore, the applica ion and modifi- 
| cation of the same, must be the study of every at 
| tentive farmer, in order to suit them to the nature 
| and situation of his lands. 

| When grain is nota desirable article to be raised 
|| by the farmer, a crop of early potatoes will answer 
||4 very good purpose, and leave the land early 
|| enough, and in excellent order for grass seed. 


Great Wheat Crop—The Soil of Niagara. 
|| We shall make no flourish of “ Niagara against 
| the World,” “beat this who can,” and all tat, for 





which we have numerous precedents before us, 
from abroad; we are satisfied, that all things taken 
into account, the following yield of wheat has few, 
if any parallels in westera New-York, or else- 
where: 

John Phillips, Esq. of Porter, in this county, has 
this season, harvested from 12 acres, 5508 sheaves 
of wheat, which averaged 1 bushel to 10 sheaves; 
—making an average of 46 bushels and 10-12fths 
to the acre. This was the first crop on the ground; 
no manure was used. The stumps were still stand- 
ing to the proper allowance for which every intelli- 
gent farmerean make. 
wood had been cut for the last five years. It was 
sowed between the 17th of September and the first 
of October. The seedins was 14bnshels to the 12 
acres, Which Mr. P. thinks, and such there is no 
doubt is the fact, was too light, for soil capable of 
doing what this has done.— Lockport Dem. 


Preserving the Tomato. 

Tie editor of the Albany Evening Journal adds his 
testimony, from practical experience, to the follow- 
ing receipe for preserving this exccllent vegetable: 
Recipe for a bushel of Tomatoes.—Take your 
tomatoes, and pour boiling water over them, skin 
them, and then boil them weil; after which adda 
teacup-full of salt, a table spoouful of black pepper, 
one table spoonful of Cayenue, an ounce of cloves, 
aidan ounce of mace; mix well aod jut the toma- 
toes in jars, run mutton suet over them, and tle them 
up, either with strong blie paper on buckskin. Pre- 
pared in this way, they will keep a year. 





Peaches are raised in Arkansas nearly a foot in 
circumference. The fertiliy of the soil, and the 
cannot be im-peached. Peaches 9 1-4 inches around 
have been raised in Rochester this season. 

Nothing in horticulture hus taken so like wildfire 
as the cultivation of the splendid Dahlias —brough! 
already, ina few years, to such brilliant perfection. 








Cushaw and Valparaiso Squashes, 
LOT of these fine winter vegetables, from the garden 
Sof H. N. Langworthy, are for sale at the Rochester 
Seed Store. They will keep a long time, and persons wh 
wish a family supply for the winter, will do well to call and 
select them soon. : } 
To those who have not tested the qualities of these deli- 
cious vegetables, we would say that they are very rich ane 
sweet; when prepared in the usual manner, they are superio 
to any other kind of squashes, and whe: cut im pieces and 
baked in a stove, they resemble very much in flavor the sweet 
pota oe, for which they are @ very good substitute, They ar 
also excellent for ‘pumpkin pies.’ ' 
We have also, some seven year, or long-keeping pumpkins 
for making pies next spring = summe ° . on : me larpe 
ct yhich are very fine, sweet a d solid. 

cheese pumpkins which SE The hs & BATEHAM. 
Rochester Se: d Store, Areade Hall 


Fruit Trees For Sale. 
MIE subscriber respectfully inform: his friends and the 
pubiic that he has for sale at his Nursery in Roches 

ter, Monroe county, state of New York, a large quantity of 
Fruit Trees, grafied and innocwlate as - 1% mest approved 

i 1 i hich 'eell on the 
kinds, now fit for transplanting, “hich he wil! se 
most reas uable terms. “AMUEL MOULSON. 
apr 15-1f 


ILLUAM ATKINSON LAND AGENT, 17 
kK xchange-street, Rochester. ji_} Farms for sale 
march 4 6m 


oct 14-f 























proper management and diligence, to sow grass 


The lot was one from which | 


= 
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productiveness of the trees whieh bear such frat | 


i} 


| 2 Copy is annexed. 











—— 
\LECTION NOTICE, —- Sheriff's Office, Monroe Coun- 
4 ty, Rochester, August 8th, 1857.--A General Election is 
to be te ld in the county of Monroe on the 6th, Tih and 8th 
days of November next, at which will be chosen the officers 
mentioned in the notice from the Secretary of Siate, of which 


ELIAS POND, Sheriff. 
State of New-York, Secretary’s Office, Albany August let, 


| 1837.--sir: Lhereby give you notice that at the nex. ‘-eneral 


Mlection in this Siate tc be held on the 6:h, 7th and 8h dave 

of November next, a Senator is to be chosen in the Eighth 

Senate District in the place of Albert H. Tracy, whose term 

© service will expire om the last day of December next. 
JOHN A. DIX, 


Secretary of Sate, 
To the Sheriff of the County of Monroe. 


N.B. The Inspectors ef Election im the several towns in 
vour county will give notice of the election of Members «f 
Assembly, and for filling any vacancies in County: ffices which 
may exist. aug 8-arf 





Morus Multicaulis. 
Nas subscriber can furnish large and small 

quantities of the genuine Chinese mulberry, 
or Morus multicaulis trees of the most thrifty 
growth and matured wood. The trees are from 
two to six feetin height, and will be scld at the 
lowest prices, in proportion to their size. They will be pack- 
ed so as to insure safe transportation to any part of the United 
States. Orders for not less than one hundred wil! be delivered 
in New York or Philadelphia, or shi; ped from thence or from 
Hartford, October and November are the best months for 
ranspovtating tothe South and West. 

SILA WORM’s EGGS, of three varieties, White or Two 
Crop, Sulphur, and Oranze colored Silk Reels, Brook's 
silk S anning Machines, White mulberry seed, &e. &e. 
WM.G. COMSTOCK, 

ser ) - '6§ Vv 
Berkshire & Lincolnshire Pigs for sate. 
| HAVE aconsiderable number of late Spring 

and Summer Berkshire Pigs, crossed with the Lincoln- 
shire, for sa'e at Whitney’s Distillery in the city of Roches- 
ter. ‘The character of the Berkshire breed is somewhat 
known in ‘his country. I believe the Lincolnshire ig but very 
little, if any. IT consider the above cross superior to any 
breed of hogs in America, I have a pig of the above 
breed tha! was four montis old the 20th of thismonth, It 
was put tua pen alone seven weeks avo, it has been well at- 
ended to, the result is that the pig gained from 91011 pounds 
periweek, 

P.S ‘The Lincolnshire breed was imported by Gov. Mait- 
tand of Upper Canada AOS SAWY?FR., 

Rochester, \ug. 26. 1837 aug 28-'71r3t 








Hartford, September, 1837. 








t.R1l HARI) GOORL),of Twade 

near Sit ingbourne, Kent, Eng- 
land, having devoird along] fein anen- 
deavor to form a breed of Kent Sheep, 
{as Bakewell a d Ellman have done 
with the Leicesters and South owns,) 
ec ere that should, with great size, combine all 
he desirable qualities, such as symmetry, hardihood of con- 
stitution, propensity to fa'ten, wo] in quantity and of fire 
quality, &e., so far succeede! as for many vears to carry off 
the prizes at the annual stock shows in Kent, when about 
1wo vears ago, it being considered ‘hat he had. by bring ng th 
breed to such perfection, conterred so great a benefit upoe the 





, community atlarge, @ subsenption was evtered upon by the 





nobility, gentry, and others, and a most splendid vessel! of em- 
bossed silver, (that [ believe woul) centam from nine te ten 
valions,) mounted on fect, with 2 | anudsome and most flattering 
imse-ipion, was presented to him at a public dinner given for 
that purpose. 

The careass of this stock, at twenty months old. afier be- 
ing skinned and cleaned, c mm nly we ghs from sixteen to 
eivhiteen stones, of 8lbs, to the stone, or 144lbs. When] let 
Sittingbourne last May, I selected a fine Ram, of th above 
breed, perhaps the largest sheep with such a comb:ration of 
good qualities, that ever crossed the Atlantic and have it now 
on my farm (Litely be'onging to Mr. Jacob Pound) a! Pitts. 
ford, where those desirous are welcome to see him. and may 
if they please send a few ewes this season at one dollar per 
head. S. W. SHOTTER 

Pittsford, Monroe County, N. Y. 
13.* 


Chinese Wetberry--Morus Multicaulis. 

ARKANTED genume, aud the most ap- 

_ proved varieties for feeding Silk Worms; 

among which are the Manilla and Canton Mel- 

ticaulis, with roots of one, two and three years 
old. 

Also, CUTTINGS, and the Canton Seed bearing tree.— 
Mutteautis, Asiauc, Chinese, Smyrna and Brussa SEED. 
LING TRIES, may be had at the usual prices, and select. 
ed from the Agricultural and extensive Mulberry Nurseries 
in Northampton, Mass. and vicimityv—securely pack d and 
delivered atthe Nursery, or forwarded to Boston. Harford, 
New-Haven, New-York, Albany, Rochester, Buflal:,( leve- 
land, Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, St louis, or any other 
place within the United S:ates, conformable toorder. Some 
of the above are considered as peculiarly adap'ed to srstain 
our hard win'ers. 

Autumn being the best season for removing the trees, let- 
ters addressed to the subscriber, post paid, wil be promptly 
attended to, with imstructio: s for management. 

D. STEBBINS, Sec’y Ag. Soc’y, 

Northampton, Sept. 1, 1837. 

N. B. Orders for the above (if made in season to be for- 
warded by the Canal,) wil be received by GEORGE W. 
HARWOOD, No. 20, Buffalo-street, Rochester, 

sept 30-f3: m2t ; 


Oct 3, 1887. 
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From the turmoi ing events—from the | ] ; ; ‘ 
erin of panethg by reference to the ruins which, for thousands of 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 


strife of party, the struggle for wealth, the rivalry 
for distinction-—let the reader turn awhile to con- 
t2mplate scenes which proclaim by their mysterious 
ruins (the sole mementos of long-gone nations) the 
vanity of human glory. The boasted civilization of 
these days—the confidence with which we have 
termed this continent the New World--find commen- 
taries eloquently silent in the maguificent relics of 
the mighty people whose occupancy of Central 
America rivals if not surpasses in remoteness the 
antiquity of the Egyptian Pyramids. 

The ruins now partially unveiled from their forest 
canopies, burst like another world upon the sight— 
overwhelming the mind with amazing evidences of 


things till lately ‘undreamt-of in our philosophy.’— | 





Revelation from on high might recently have been | 
almost unheeded, if proclaiming the ancient exis- | 


tence upon the American shores of people whose 
monuments combine the characteristics of various 


nations while rivalling in grandeur the stupendous | 


remains of Egyptian greatness. 


Should it be asked, why were not such evidences | 
of American Antiquities earlier communicated to. 


the world ?—the reply may be found in the jealous 
tyranny by which Spain formerly precluded research 
in Southern America, and in the convulsions which 


have distracted those regions since the overthrow | 


therein of the Spanish power. 

The Knickerbocker Magazine for September has 
another essay(additional to that from which we re- 
eently quoted) on this interesting subject. Satia- 


| 
i 


} 
| 
} 
| 


} 
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ful and ornamental arts was not behind that of any 
other people of the earliest times, as we shall see 


years, have survived them. Were we in fact, to 
compare that knowledge, as indicated by those 
ruins, with that of the Chaldeans, and other remote 
people, as evinced by theirs, we would not hesitate 
to return a uniformly favorable decision for the great 
antiquity of the Tultiques. It is unhesitatingly 
admitted, that the Mexicans derived al] their knowl- 
edge of art and of science from these people, whom 
they succeeded ; and it is equally certain, that they 
were a barbarous and ignorant race of men, long 
after the extinction of the Tultique nation. Admit- 
ting the Mexican people, then, to have had their 
origin in the northern nations, existing, as we have 
reason to suppose, within the vast extent of country 
between the ancient Tultiques and the present 
south-western boundary lines of the United States, 
the lapse of a long period of time must be supposed 
necessary for their acquirement of that extraordina- 
ry proficiency of which they were found to be pos- 
sessed by t e tyrant invader, Cortes. 

The Tultecan people, it has been observed, were 


completely isolated on a mountainous plain, more 


| this continent. 


| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 


ted as the readers may have been with political and } 


pecuniary disquisitions, we apprehend that there 
are few who will now hesitate to peruse a column 
respecting the Antiquities to which we have ad- 
verted. Wetherefore now again quote from the 
Magazine, and will occasionally furnish our read- 
ers with other statements on the interesting sub- 
ject :—Rochester Daily Avvertiser. 

There are found among the ruins of Palenque, 
of Copan, and of several places of ancient gran- 


deur in Central America, specimens of arts so || buildings 


closely resembling the Egyptian, the Carthaginian, 
the Roman, the Grecian, and the East Indian, that 


han five thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
where they enjoyed a climate more temperate and 
venial, an air more salubrious, and natural produc- 
tions more rich and abunéant, than it has been the 
lot of any other people of the earth to enjoy. It is 
therefore froin this paradisial location that we are to 
date our knowledge of this people, since we are 
provided with no facts which prove them, or any 
other people, to have had an anterior existence on 
The ruined arts of Yucatan and of 
Guatemala do not satisfy us that those provinces 
were inhabited previous to that of Chiapa, and the 


delightful vale upon the Cordillera mountains, where | 


we now find the astonishing remains referred to.— 
On the contrary, their present condition shows them 
to have been constructed long posterior. The peo- 
ple whose they were, should be considered as colo- 
nists from the great Palencian city, which must 


| have overflowed with population. The arts and 
''customs of these colonists are seen to have been 


| 


} 
| 
j 
| 
' 


i 
{ 
' 


| 
, 


precisely those of the parent city, as well also as 
their religion. 


city built subsequent to the destruction of the Palen. || 


cian capital. Some of the edifices, and many of 


the monuments, stl remain: the coloring matter | 


used in the drawings upon the obelisks is also as 


| ie : . fj 
| fresh and as bright, apparently, as it was when first 
| puton; notwithstanding the materials of which the 


‘ 


many have thought the people of each have, at dif- | 


ferent times, visited America, and instructed the 
‘Tultiques in useful and ornamental knowledge.— 
Some suppose that the Romans reimained just long 
enough to afford the Tultecans the knowledge ot 
building their dykes, aqueducts, bridges, ete., and 


then to have returned to the eastern continent.— | 


The Hindoos must also, for the same reason, have 
instructed these American people in their religion 
and their arts; and so with those of some other 
nations. Thus it was, according to this hypothesis, 


but a trifling aflair for the people of transatlantic | 


fame to make visits to this continent for the purpose 
of giving its ancient inhabitants the requisite infor- 


nation for the construction of their edifices, ete.—_ 


gs, etc., are composed are inore exposed to 


moisture, and consequently, more liable to disinte- | 
In these obelisks, | 


gration, than those of Palenque. 
we have a novelty among the arts preserved for our 


,admiration, as relics of the ancient American peo- 


H ple. 


Nothing resembling them has yet been found 


‘| at Palenque, though itis possible such may have ex- 


A singular difficulty would seem, however, to stand | 


in the way of this supposition, and this is, that the 


cution of which these sage school-masters are sup- 
posed to acquire all their skill. May it not be equal- 
ly probable, from this view of the subject, that the 
Americans instructed the people of Asia in a 
kvowledge of the arts, sciences, and mysteries, of 
which their history so much boasts? ‘The fact is 
conclusive, that the Tultiques, were highly proficient 
in both the arts and sciences, at an immeasurably 
distant period of time; even more so, as faras we 
are enabled to learn, than most nations of men on 
the other continent. The science of astronomy, by 
which this people was enabled to calculate time 
with a precision, which, as is thought, itis the pride 
of modern science alone to claim, need only be cited 
as evidence in point. Their knowledge of the use- 


isted, both in that city and in the province of Yuca- || 


tan; but they long since crumbled into the general 
wreck of ruins. It may be in place here to intro- 


duce a notice of some of these ancient structures, | 
now existing in a state of tolerable preservation in | 
the city of Copan, in the Provi.ce of Honduras, | 


-andona river of thesame name. 


it for about sixty miles, when the ruins of an an- | 


; V > al cient city are presented to his view on its banks. 
ruins of these arts themselves indicate a greater an- 


tiquity than those of the eastern world, in the exe- | 


| 
| 
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| 
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From the Bay of Honduras, the traveller proceeds 
up the river Matayua, two hundred and fifty miles. 
when he arrives at the mouth of the Copan, a tribu- 
tary tothe Matayua. Entering this river, heascends 


and running along its course for several miles. 


Masses of stone fragments and crumbling edifices , 


stretch along the river as far as it was explored. 
One of the principal objects of attraction, is a tem- 
ple of great magnitude, but partially inruins. This 
magnificent building stands immediately upon the 
bank, one hundred and twenty feet above the river 


li is seven hundred and fifty feet in length, and | 


sic hundred feet broad! Stone steps conduct from 


the base of the rock on which it is situated to an | 


elevation, from which others descend to a large 
square, in the interior of the building. From this 
square you pass on and upward through a small 
gallery tostill higher elevations which overhang the 
river. A splendid view of the extended ruins is 
here presented to the admiring observer, traversing 


So late, in fact, was the origin of || 
Copan, that we are ld to believe it to have been a | 


ini 
Excavations were here made, in order to lay open 
passages which had been blocked up by the crumb- 
ling fragments of the building. At the Opening of 
the gallery into the square, a passage was discover. 
ed which led into a sepulchre, the floor of which 
was twelve feet below the square. ‘This Vault is 
{ten feet long, six high, and five and a half broad 
and runs north and south. It contains great num. 
bers of earthern dishes and pots in good preserya- 
tioe. Fifty of these were filled with human bone< 
closely packed in lime. Several sharp and pointed 
knives, made of a hard and brittle stone called 
itzli, were also found; likewise ahead representing 
Death, the back part of which was perforated with 
small holes ; and the whole wrought with exquisite 
workmanship, out of a fine green stone. There 
were also found in this sepulehre two other heads. 
numerous shells from the sea-shore, and stalactites 
from a neighboring cave, all of which indicated the 
superstition of the people who placed them there. 
The floor was of stone and strewed with mouldering 
fraginents of bones. . 
Great numbers of other rooms were entered, all 
of which, as far as they could be traced, showed 
the most singular customs ef the people, and the 
most grotesque specimens of sculpture. 
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Pine Sheep for sale 


25 FULL Blood ~axen, 
ep 100 fall blood Merino. 

50 superior Bucks 

100 Lambs, c oss bloods. 

300 Ewes, do. do 

300 Weathers, in fine condition, 

The cross bloods are good Sheep and heavy fleece. The 
Mermo and Saxon are equal to any sheep that can be pro- 
duced, A creditcan be given if required, 


LEONARD THOMPSON, 
East Bloomfield, Ont. co,, Sej-t. 1837. sep9-i3¢ 











Monroe Horticultural Garden & Nur- 
SERIES, GREECE, MONROE CO., N.Y. 

oo establishment now comprises over 4 

acres, covered compactly wiib A reese arn 
Piants in the different steges of ther growth, 

The subscriber offvis to the public a choice 

seleciion of Frun ‘Trees, of Frneh, German 

English acd American varieties, consisting of Apples. Pears, 











(Currants, Gooscberries, Rus; berries Grape Vines, Strawe 
berries, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Hardy Roses 
| Vines,Creepers, Herbs eeous Perrnoral Plants, Bulbous Rove's, 
| splendid Ponies, Double luhiias, & ce. Ae. 

(| Also,a large collection of Green House P'ants, of cho es 
| and select varieties, in good condition 

Orders respectfully solicued. Trees and Planis, when or- 
dered, are carefully selected and farthfully packed, and ii de- 
| sired delivered on the cana! one mile fom the Nursery, or ¥ 
(| Rochester. 

| Orders for Mr. Rowe’s Nursery received by the publisher e! 
| “his paper. 

Catalogues will be sent to evervapy icant gratis, or mey b@ 
| 


| 
| 


} 





nad by calling at the office ofthe Genesee Farmer 
ASA ROWE. 


April 1, 1837 








Chinese Mutberry Trees. &c. 
: FENIE subscribers wil supply, at reduced 
rates, the following trees: 

i] Bm 200,000 Chinese Morus Multicaulis, of various 
i n " sizes, at the lowest prices, 

1 pel 20,000 New Chinese Morus Expansa, a seed- 
\| lug Varsety from the Morus Multicau is, with very large suc- 
| culent leaves, remarkable for the quantity of nutritious ma\- 
‘ter. They are engrafted on the White Mulberry, and are 
hardy enough for the most northern climates, and possess ai! 
These are sx 





i} the advantages of the Morus Multicaulis. 

feet and upward in height. 

| 3,000 New Hybrid Morus Multicaulis with large leaves and 

| close joints, aud 6 to 7 feet in height and very hardy. 

} $00,000 Florence Mulberry, with entire leaves, in which 
point they differ from the common White Mulberry. These, 
are unporied direct froin tha best silk districts of France, and 

|| are | 1.2 to 2 1.2 feet in height, and will be sold at very low 
| rates 

| 50,060 Italian White Mulberry, at very low prices. 

| 


/ Also, 100 ibs. White Mulberry seed. 
1000 lbs. yellow and white Sugar Beet seed. 
| Priced catalogues of Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Greer 
| House plants, Bulbous Flower Roots, splendid Dahlias ard 
‘| Garden, Agriculiural and Flower seeds sent gratis to every 
|, applicant. Bs gt 
Orders sent us per mail wiil receive immediate attention, 
aud forwarded as ordered. Linnean Garden, Flushing. 
WM. PRINCE & SON. 
N. B. Companies or individuals desirous to contract 10" 
large numbers of Trees, will be dealt with on very liberal 
terms. sep2S_ 








South Down Sheep. 50d 
VWAHE subscriber has for sale a few half-bi 
South Vown Tup Lambs, descended from 
the imported stock of Calcb N. Bement, of A- 
bany. §. PORTER RHOADES. 








the banks as far as they can be followed by the eye. 








Skaneatelee, Onondaga Co. Sept. 26, 1857. 
sept 30-141 


Plums, Peaches, Cherries, Apricots, Necturines, Quinces, 
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